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I. INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study is to examine the 
characteristics of welfare recipients and to 
assess their potential for participating in 
economic activity. The study is not limited to 
welfare recipients classified as “unemployed 
employables"; it is concerned rather with all 
welfare recipients, regardless of the main reason 
for which they sought welfare assistance. 


The decision not to limit the study to the 
unemployed employables category was based on the 
knowledge that the criteria used in classifying 
applicants for assistance are not limited to 
factors relating to ability or inability to 
participate in economic activity. Hence, the 
inclusion or exclusion of an applicant from the 
unemployed employable category is based upon the 
existence of factors which justify exclusion -- 
age, handicap, illness, dependent children, going 
to school -- rather than upon factors which 
justify inclusion, i.e., factors which establish 
that the applicant is, in fact, employable. 


The Sample 


This study is based largely upon data 
acquired from a random sample of files containing 
information on welfare recipients registered with 
the Calgary North and Calgary South regional 
offices of the Department of Social Development. 


A total of 1,310 files were examined, 1,094 
of which were active and 226 inactive. The 
examination of the active files was carried out 
during June 1971, and that of the inactive during 
July 1971. The inactive files were pulled out 
randomly from amongst those which had been closed 
within the preceding twelve months. 


Since we have relied largely on the 
information contained in the files, it follows 
that our analysis will necessarily be limited by 
the limitations of that information. The most 
significant limitation of relevance to the study 


is the nature of information relating to 
employment experience and occupational 
qualifications. Many of the files contained no 
information regarding employment experience, and 
jin some the industry or nature of employment were 
recorded rather than the occupation or skill. 


Another limitation relates to the 
classification of welfare recipients by reason for 
assistance. Although there are nine possible 
reasons, and individual recipients could qualify 
for assistance under a number of them, only one 
reason is recorded in the files. Hence, the 
distribution of welfare recipients by reason for 
assistance given in the study is based on the 
reasons given in the files. It will be noted, 
however, that many recipients could have qualified 
for assistance for other reasons as well. 


To supplement some of the information 
contained in the files, it was decided to 
interview a select number of welfare recipients. ? 
Their selection was based upon their relevance for 
the project, i.e., their employability. Hence, we 
pulled out of the sample the unemployed 
employables, those referred to manpower for 
possible retraining, and those who were employed 
(full-time or part-time). The objective was to 
determine: (1) whether the unemployed 
employables were actually employable, and, if so, 
what efforts were made to find employment; (2) 
what happened with those who were referred to 
manpower for retraining -- how many were accepted 
and rejected, why some were rejected, how many of 
those who were accepted entered retraining 
programs , how many dropped out and why, how many 
of those who completed retraining or dropped out 
are still on welfare, and so on; and (3) whether 
and under what conditions those with part-time 
jobs could take full-time jobs, and why those 
employed on a full-time basis hold down jobs in 
which they earn less than a welfare budget. 


_The Department of Social Development gave us 
permission to use the files and to interview 
Clients on the understanding that the information 
will be used in confidence and that clients will 
not be pressured to avail themselves for 
interviews. Hence, we limited our contact with 
the designated groups to one communication in 
which we requested an interview either at The 
University of Calgary or in their homes (see 
Exttibitse2, 8} ande4)t 


The Unemployed Employables group (Group I) 
contained 130 recipients (94 males and 36 
females). Three letters were returned (all 
addressed to males) with the note “unknown at this 
address." A check in the files indicated that the 
information had been copied correctly from the 
files. Of the 127 who presumably received our 
request for interview, 38 responded positively (31 
females and 7 males), and arrangements were made 
to interview them. However, four of the females 
and two of the males did not keep their 
appointments and another two of the females were 
il] at the appointed time. Therefore, 30 were 
interviewed from this group. 


The Employed (full-time and part-time) group 
(Group II) contained 51 recipients (30 females and 
21 males). Two letters were returned marked "not 
known at this address," and 18 of the remainder 
(14 females and 4 males) responded positively and 
were interviewed. 


The Manpower Referrals group (Group III) 
contained 74 recipients (60 females and 14 males). 
Twenty-two of them responded positively to our 
request for interview, but two failed to keep 
their appointments. Also, 11 of the letters were 
returned marked “moved, address not known." It 
is instructive to note that of the 14 males in the 
group, two were not contacted because of change in 
address and only 16 of the remaining 50 responded 
for interviews. 


An examination of the characteristics of 
respondents and non-respondents revealed nothing 
distinctive between them in Groups I and II: they 
were roughly equally distributed in terms of sex, 
age, number of children, amount of assistance 
received, number of years on welfare, and levels 
of education. In Group III the respondents had a 
higher level of education (predominantly grades 11 
and 12) than the non-respondents (predominantly 
grades 8, 9, and 10). 


The composition of Group III (recipients 
referred to Manpower for possible retraining) was 
somewhat different from the compositions of the 
other two groups: on the average, it had a higher 
level of education, fewer children, had been on 
welfare fewer years, and was younger, and 
predominantly female. 


Information Base 


A study of employability, whether of welfare 
recipients or of people generally, requires an 
information input which relates to scores of 
factors that bear on ability, willingness, and 
opportunity to work. In relation to the present 
study, the following information would have been 
desirable: 


1. The number of those who by virtue of age 
and incapacity are certified to be 100 percent 
unemployable. 


2. The number of those who are certified to 
be partially employable if age and health were the 
only criteria in the determination of 
employability. 


3. The number of those who are certified to 
be fully employable on the basis of age and 
health. 


4. The number of fully employed whose 
earnings are inadequate for sustenance, 
necessitating welfare supplement. 


5. The number of partially employed. 


6. The number of mothers with dependent 
children: 


(a) working full-time; 
(b) working part-time; 
(c) not working. 


Detatl tn Information 
1. Age, sex, and nature of incapacity. 


2. Age, sex, education, skill, and 
employment experience. 


3. In relation to age, sex, education, 
Skill, employment experience, length of time on 
welfare, and reasons for being on welfare. 


; 4. In relation to age, sex, education, 
Skill, nature of employment, length of time in 
present employment, nature of previous 
employments , earnings from employment, potential 
earnings from similar employment in other firms in 


the locality. 


5. In relation to the information included 
in (4), supplemented with reasons for part-time 
employment. The reasons would provide a basis for 
determining the extent to which they constitute 
real obstacles to entrance into full-time 
employment, and where they do constitute actual 
obstacles, whether their removal is possible or 
desirable. 


6. In relation to age, education, skill, 
employment experience, length of time out of the 
labour market, number of dependent children, and 
ages of dependent children. 


On Employables Referred for Retraining 


1. The number referred to the Manpower 
OF Free. 


2. The number referred but not accepted for 
retraining: 


reasons for their rejection. 


3. The number accepted for retraining who 
did not enter retraining programs: 


reasons for failure to enter. 


4, The number who entered retraining 
programs but did not complete them: 


reasons for failing to complete. 


5. The number who completed retraining 
programs : 


(a) nature of occupational retraining; 

(b) nature of employment obtained upon 
completion of retraining; 

(c) employment earnings (if any) prior to 
retraining; 

(d) employment earnings after retraining; 

e) number and nature of job changes since 

the completion of retraining. 


6. The number who expressed desire for 
upgrading and retraining but were not referred to 
any programs : 


reasons for failure to refer. 


Relationship Between Employable Welfare Rectptents 
and the State of the Labour Market 


1. Number of welfare recipients in relation 
to the number of unemployed: 


(a) part-time employed recipients to rate of 
unemployment ; 

(b) full-time employed recipients to rate of 
unemployment ; 

(c) unemployed employable recipients to 
rate of unemployment. 


This information will provide the basis for a 
general conclusion on the reaction of employable 
welfare recipients to the rising cost of leisure 
in periods of tight labour markets and rapidly 
rising employment incomes. How would they react 
when the gap between welfare income and potential 
employment income widens? How wide must the gap 
become to make the cost of leisure (of not 
working) too high? 


2. Numbers of welfare recipients who would 
be willing to offer their services on the market: 


(a) at a series of rates of pay; 

(b) if employment opportunities were more 
readily available; 

(c) if employment opportunities were 
available for suitable periods of day 
and for desirable number of hours. 


3. Number of welfare recipients who are able 
to work, but whose competitive position in the 
prevailing labour market is relatively weak: 


(a) by age, sex, education, skill; 

(b) by nature of employment(s), in which 
their competitive position has been 
determined to be weak. 


This information will enable the researcher to 
determine whether measures can be sought to raise 
the competitive strengths of those concerned or 
whether employments must be sought in which the 
competitive forces are not so strong as to exclude 
them from the market. 


The information in the files of the 


Department of Social Development is limited to 
that necessary to determine whether the applicant 
qualifies for welfare assistance: age, sex, 
marital status, income, assets, state of health, 
number and age of dependents. Although the 
employability of the applicant may be a factor, 
the decision to grant or deny assistance is made 
according to whether the applicant is old, 
incapacitated, ill, or needed at home, and whether 
temporary assistance is necessary. For a 
comprehensive study on the employability of 
welfare recipients, such information is 
inadequate. Our attempt to supplement it with 
information collected through interviews failed 
because of limited resources and time constraints. 
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II. THE LABOUR FORCE, EMPLOYABILITY AND WELFARE 


Introduetton 


At the outset, it seems necessary to 
emphasize that an examination of the employability 
of welfare recipients does not imply that 
employability and welfare are mutually exclusive. 
There are several justifiable reasons for 
employable and even employed persons to be on 
welfare: 


Several groups are ineligible for 
unemployment benefits: 


1. Those entering the labour market for the 
first time; 


2. Those employed on a part-time or 
temporary basis; 


3. Those returning to the labour market 
after a prolonged absence due to illness, 
temporary incapacity, termination of duty with 
armed services, termination of sentence, raising 
of children, etc.; 


4. Those who have been unemployed for an 
extended period of time and who have exhausted 
their benefits. 


Some individuals are employable from the 
standpoint of age and health, but their 
productivity is so low in the functions that they 
can perform as to reduce their competitive 
position in the labour market to a level which 
virtually excludes them from the market. 


Some individuals are in a comparatively 
strong competitive position, but are constrained 
from active participation in the labour market by 
factors such as the bearing and rearing of 
children, caring for aged and handicapped in the 
household, or religious, moral, or cultural 
convictions. 


Some individuals are employed but earn 
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incomes inadequate for the maintenance of a 
socially acceptable standard of living, because of 
either low productivity or relatively large 
families. 


The Potential Labour Force and Actual Labour Force 
-- A General Discusston 


By definition, the potenttal labour force 
consists of the population 14 years of age and 
over who are able and willing to work and are 
working or looking for work. The difference 
between the actual labour force and the potential 
labour force is represented by the unemployed who 
are not looking for work (voluntarily idle), those 
who have given up looking for work after fruitless 
efforts to find suitable employment, the retired 
and disabled, students, housemakers, the 
institutionalized, and those in the armed forces. 


Welfare recipients can be classified in five 
categories: 


1. unemployed who are able and willing to 
work and are looking for work; 


2. unemployed who are able and willing to 
work, but who are not looking for work; 


3. unemployed who are able but not willing 
to work; 


" 4. unemployed who are willing but not really 
able; 


9. unemployed who are able and willing to 
work and are looking for work, but whose skills 
are not in demand. 


Therefore, in investigating the employability 
of welfare recipients, five criteria must be 
considered: 


1. ability to work; 

2. willingness to work; 

3. effort made to find work; 

4. reasons for unwillingness to work; 


9. reasons for inability to work. 


1] 


However, it is easier to identify a criterion 
than to examine it and assess its significance in 
relation to the issue under investigation. How 
can one measure “ability to work?" How can 
“willingness to work" be determined? How can it 
be determined whether the “effort made to find 
work" had been motivated by a desire to find work, 
or had been a mere “looking around?" 


Similarly, before one attempts to determine 
the "reasons for unwillingness to work" it would 
be necessary to determine the nature of activity 
with which the individual is not willing to 
participate. The expression of unwillingness to 
work is often related to a limited and specific 
sort of activity with which individuals associate 
themselves. It is conceivable that they are not 
willing to do the things that they think they 
would have to do rather than not willing to work. 
Given a broad range of potential work activities 
and the possibility of providing desirable 
functions, the unwilling may become very willing. 


For example, a number of mothers with 
dependent children enquired about the employment 
opportunities available to them if they were to 
enter the labour market, considering their 
relatively low levels of education and lack of 
skills. When told that opportunities existed in 
laundries, office cleaning, domestic work, and 
related activities, their response was, “Inasmuch 
as it is degrading to be on welfare, it is even 
more degrading to enter that kind of employment. 
No, thank you, I prefer to remain a mother with 
dependent children on welfare." On the other 
hand, those individuals among them who possessed 
skills which qualified them for "respectable" 
employment activities responded with the statement 
“unwilling to work as long as there do not exist 
suitable facilities for the care of my children 
during my absence from home." 


Let us now examine in greater detail some of 
the issues involved in the consideration of 
ability to work, willingness to work, and 
unwillingness to work: 


A. In relation to the wiemployed who are 
able and wtlling to work and are looking for work, 
the following questions arise: 


1. (a) Are they really able (physically and 
mentally) to work? 
(b) How able are they? Can they compete 
on the labour market with the 
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average worker of the same age or 
skill? : 

(c) What are they able to do? Is it 
conceivable that what they can do 
and the efficiency with which they 
can do it makes them noncompetitive 
in the labour market? 


2. (a) How wtZltng are they to work? 
(b) Under what conditions are they 

willing to work? 

(i) nature of work; 

(ii) location of work; 

(ii7) range of hourly or weekly 
ay ; 

(iv) sek of hours and time of 
day ; 

(v) other conditions. 


3. (a) Are they Zooking for work? 


(i) how often? 
(ii) where? 
(iii) how? 


In a highly competitive labour market, any 
condition of employment imposed by individual 
workers (limiting the area of the labour market 
within which they are willing to offer their 
services, expecting a rate of pay which is higher 
than that accepted by competitors, looking for 
jobs which are scarce, willing to work during 
specific periods of time only, etc.) becomes an 
impediment to their employment. 


B. With regard to the wmemployed who are 
able and willing to work but are not looking for 
work, two questions arise: 


1. Are they really able and willing? To 
find an answer to this question it would be 
necessary to answer the questions posed under 
(A 1) and (A 2) above. 


2. Why are they not looking? 


(a) have they become discouraged by 
prolonged unemployment? 

(b) is it because they believe suitable 
employment opportunities do not 
exist? 

(c) is it because they expect to be 


discriminated against (for whatever 
reason)? 
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C. With regard to those who are able to work 
but not willing to work, five questions arise: 


1. Is it because they believe suitable 
employment opportunities are not available? 


2. Is it because they have never worked for 
pay and are reluctant to offer their services? 


3. Is it because of family obligations, such 
as children and other members of the family, who 
require their services at home? 


4. Is it because the potential earnings from 
employment will be less than welfare payments? 


5. Is it because of the 100 percent tax on 
earnings in excess of $25.00 per month? 


These questions raise a supplementary 
question: Under what condittons would they be 
willing to work? 


(a) (i) Would they be willing if suitable 
employment opportunities were made 
available? 

(ii) What would they consider as the 
main characteristics of "suitable" 
employment opportunities in 
relation to: 

nature of work; 

range of pay; 

hours of work per day; 
time of day; 

other characteristics. 


(b) Would they consider employment if 
suitable (satisfactory) arrangements were to be 
made for their dependents? 


(c) Would they consider employment if they 
were assured of continuous employment? 


(d) Would they be willing to work if the 100 
percent tax on earnings in excess of $25.00 were 
amended to allow a higher level of earnings? How 
high? 


(e) Would they consider employment if all 
non-monetary benefits provided under the social 
assistance system were continued as long as 
earnings from employment did not exceed the social 
assistance by more than a given percentage? 
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D. In relation to those who are willing to 
work but whose competitive posttion ts so weak as 
to render them unemployable in a free market, the 
question arises as to alternative areas of 
employment in which they do not have to face the 
competitive forces of the market. 


1. Is it possible to create employment 
opportunities for them in the public sector? 


2. Alternatively, could some of them be 
provided with skills that are scarce? 


E. In relation to those who are able to 
work, willing to work, and looking for work, but 
whose skills are not in demand, the question 
arises whther they should not be required to 
submit to retraining. 


1. What factors restrain them from entering 
a retraining program: age? education? possible 
relocation after retraining? 


2. Have they been provided with convincing 
evidence that their existing skills are not and 
will not be in demand? 


3. Is it conceivable that they insist on the 
utilization of their particular skills in order to 
remain on welfare? 


All of the above questions are relevant for 
the subject under investigation. If we are to 
determine the number of social assistance 
recipients that are employable, we should seek 
answers to all questions relating to ability and 
willingness to work, and efforts made to find 
work. But the posing of a question does not mean 
that an answer is available or that it can be 
provided. Hence, we do not suggest that we shall 
be able to provide answers to all of the 
questions, nor do we suggest that the answers that 
we do get will be satisfactory or acceptable to 
everyone. Nevertheless, an attempt is being made 
in the remainder of this study to (a) determine 
the characteristics of welfare recipients; (b) 
ascertain and evaluate the factors responsible for 
their non-participation in economic activity; and 
(c) ascertain and conment upon some of the 
conditions which will facilitate their 
participation in economic activity. 
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TIT. THE CONCEPT OF EMPLOYABILITY -- DEFINITION 
AND DISCUSSION 


The definition of employability used by the 
Department of Social Development is broad and 
flexible, relating to persons not required in the 
home for household responsibilities and persons 
who indicate a desire to enter into employment and 
request the provision of special arrangements (day 
care, babysitting, etc.) to enable them to do so. 
The first would involve one parent in two-parent 
families, children over 16 years of age not 
attending school, single individuals not at work, 
and mothers with skills that are in demand, whose 
children no longer require their continuous 
attention. The second involves in the main 
mothers with dependent children who are able and 
willing to work and request a budgetary provision 
for babysitting so that they can. 


The implication of these definitions is that 
welfare recipients are deemed not to be available 
for employment if it is determined that: 


1. they are "required at home"; 


2. they are “attending school on a full-time 
DaSiSe 5 


3. they are ill; 
4. they are "incapacitated"; and 
5, they are "too old" for employment. * 


It is significant to note that these 
definitions do not really relate to employability. 
Rather, they provide an administrative basis for 
determining who "should" and who "should not" be 
in the labour force. Thus, welfare recipients 
"attending school on full-time basis" may be 
employable from the standpoint of health, age, 
education, and perhaps skill, but are not 
classified as employable because the activity in 
which they are engaged is deemed to be such as to 
justify their absence from the labour force. 
Similarly, a young mother with pre-school children 
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may be employable from the standpoint of age, 
health, and skill, but the "dependent children” 
provide a justification for her not participating 
in the labour force. On the other hand, a man or 
woman on welfare who does not have dependents, is 
not too old, does not go to school, is not 
incapacitated, and is not ill, is deemed 
employable, even though from the standpoint of age 
and health he may not be in a very strong 
competitive position, and even though there may be 
no demand for the nature of services that he can 
offer on the labour market. 


Implicit in the above comments is the 
principle of employability: ability to work, and 
demand for the service that the individual can 
offer in the labour market. An individual may be 
physically and mentally able to work, but if the 
nature of services he can offer are not in demand 
at any price, there would be little value in 
classifying him as employable. In reality, as 
long as the demand for his services remains at 
zero, he will remain unemployable. 


Given ability to work (determined on the 
basis of age and health), employability should be 
determined on the basis of the nature of services 
that individuals can offer in the world of work 
and the nature of constraints related to their 
participation in economic activity. If there is 
no demand for services offered, and if the 
indications are that no demand is likely to emerge 
over the intermediate period, then employability 
will be conditional upon the acquisition of skills 
which are in demand. 


On the other hand, if the constraints consist 
of the absence of adequate day-care facilities, 
the provision of such facilities would be the most 
rational approach to the removal of the 
constraint. Similarly, if the constraints are the 
existence of discriminatory practices based on 
age, sex, minor physical handicaps, race, 
nationality, and poverty, the eradication of such 
practices will achieve the objective. 


Finally, being employable does not 
necessarily mean that the individual is able to 
earn an income adequate for the maintenance of a 
reasonable standard of living.* It may still be 
necessary either to supplement the income or to 
upgrade the individual's skill so that earnings 
from employment will be increased. It is relevant 
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to note that no matter whether such measures are 
necessary, the employment of employables means 
that they will earn part of their subsistence, 
which in turn means that their welfare budgets can 
be raised without additional cost to the public 
treasury. 


Nevertheless, in relation to some groups of 
welfare recipients, employability should be 
defined as conditional on their retraining, 
upgrading, rehabilitation, and assistance in 
moving where employment opportunities exist. 

There is little value in classifying an unemployed 
railway fireman "employable" unless he is 
retrained in an occupation for which there is 
demand in the community. If he should demonstrate 
aptitude for an occupation for which there is no 
demand in the community, he should be retrained in 
that occupation and then assisted to move to 
wherever the demand exists. 


In the absence of a comprehensive program of 
retraining, upgrading, and relocation, many 
welfare recipients classified as unemployed 
employables on the basis of age, health, and 
non-involvement in activities recognized as 
alternatives to participation in economic 
activity, will remain as unemployed employables. 
But there is a contradiction here: unemployed 
employables are presumed to possess qualifications 
which can be utilized in the world of work; those 
who are not able to find employment even in 
periods when high levels of aggregate demand 
prevail, cannot be regarded as employable. They 
will be unemployable as long as the services they 
offer are not in demand at any price. 
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IV. CHARACTERISTICS OF WELFARE RECIPIENTS 


The Department of Social Development 
classifies welfare recipients into nine categories 
(reasons for assistance): 

1. Age; 

2. Physical I11 Health; 

3. Mental I11 Health; 

4. Employed, Insufficient Income; 

5. Mother with Dependent Children; 

6. Father with Dependent Children; 


7. Guardian Social Allowance with Relatives; 


8. Guardian Social Allowance without 
Relatives; 


9. Unemployed Employables. 


The distribution of the sample among the nine 
categories is given in Table 1. 


The distribution of all welfare recipients by 
reason for assistance demonstrates how dangerous 
it is to draw general conclusions from limited or 
exceptional premises. It provides little support 
for the popular notion that people on welfare are 
idlers, dawdlers, loafers, tramps, and freeloaders 
languishing in inactive splendor at the expense of 
hard-working taxpayers. Our information reveals 
that: 


1. 42 percent were on welfare by reason of 
age, physical il] health, and mental i11 health; 


2. 40 percent were mothers (a few fathers) 
with dependent children; 


3. 12 percent were unemployed employables ; 


4. 5 percent were employed, but with 
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TABLE 1 


Classification of Welfare Recipients (family heads ) 
by Reason for Assistance 


Female Total 


(%) (%) 


: 


Reason for Assistance 


| 


Guardian Social Allowance with 
Relatives 


Guardian Social Allowance without 
Relatives 


Employed, Insufficient Income : 
Unemployed Employable oe 


TOTAL PERCENTAGE 31 
TOTAL NUMBER 34 
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inadequate earnings for the satisfaction of their 
basic requirements as determined by the 
Department of Social Development. 


This is substantially the same distribution 
as that found in 1969.* The only difference of 
note is a reversal in the proportions of 
“unemployed employables" and “employed with 
inadequate income." In the previous study 5.4 
percent were unemployed employables and 10.3 
percent were employed with insufficient income. 
In the present study 12 percent were unemployed 
employables and 4.7 percent employed with 
insufficient income. Two possible explanations 
are suggested: 


1. It is known that low-skilled, low-paid 
employments are relatively more susceptible to 
decline in economic activity.° Hence, it is 
possible that some formerly employed welfare 
recipients lost their jobs during the current 
period of comparatively high unemployment; 


2. There has been a general increase in 
unemployed family heads and individuals who do not 
have aiternative sources of income (who do not 
qualify for unemployment insurance benefits). 


The distribution of welfare recipients by sex 
and reason for assistance demonstrates a notable 
difference between males and females on welfare: 


Almost two-thirds of the males on welfare 
were tn categories which tndicate that they were 
unemployable -- age 18.2 percent, phystcal tll 
health 37 percent, and mental tll health 8.8 
percent. By contrast, only one-third of the 
females on welfare were in those three categories. 
As is shown in Table 2, the predominant reason for 
asststance to females ts dependent children, thts 
being the reason for asststance to 57.5 percent of 
females on welfare. 


An Examination of the Categories 


A comprehensive examination of the 
employability of welfare recipients would require 
an examination in greater detail of each category 
of "reasons for assistance." 
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TABLE 2 


Classification of Welfare Recipients 
by Reason for Assistance, and Sex 


] 
Reason for Assistance a Female Tota 


(4) (4) 
ee a 
rosie arene iO | 6 | 
Cs 

Peas | wo 


Mother with Dependent Children 


Father with Dependent | Father with Dependent Children | cael a 


Guardian Social Allowance with 
Relatives 


Guardian Social Allowance without 
Relatives 


Employed, Insufficient Income crate mE 
Unemployed Employable 


TOTAL PERCENTAGE 100.0 100.0 100.0 
TOTAL NUMBER 139 1094 
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1. Age 


What is meant by “age"? At what age is an 
individual deemed unable to participate in 
economic activity? 


Considering that active participation varies 
among individuals -- depending upon the nature of 
activity, the physical and mental health of the 
individual, and other variables -- the 
determination of who is classified as “unable to 
work because of age" rests with the Department of 
Social Development. 


If we were to apply a generalized age limit 
to participation it would be that age at which the 
individual is discriminated against in the labour 
market to such an extent as to reduce 
Significantly his chances of finding continuous 
employment. This suggests that many ages can be 
categorized as "old" in relation to employment: 
old for some types of jobs -- contrast employment 
in industry, the armed forces, police work, 
institutions, politics; physiologically old; old 
for some forms of retraining.® For example, a 
professional football player of average ability 
will encounter serious difficulty in finding 
employment as a football player past the age of 
35; a professional boxer of average ability will 
be regarded as too old past 30 years of age; 
there have been two or three outstanding 
professional hockey players and tennis players who 
have been referred to as old at the age of 40 
years. On the other hand, 40 years of age is 
deemed too young for high political office. 


The age distribution of those on welfare "by 
reason of age" is given in Table 3: evidently, a 
significant majority of them are over 65 years of 
age. 


It is relevant to note here that a 
substantial number of those who have been 
classified as being on welfare for reasons other 
than "Age" could also have been classified as on 
welfare by reason of age. Indeed, the number of 
welfare recipients over 55 years of age on welfare 
for reasons other than age exceeds the number of 
those on welfare because of age. This is shown in 
Table 4. 


Evidently, almost one-third of the welfare 
recipients are over 55 years of age, even though 
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TABLE 3 


Age Distribution of Welfare Recipients 
by Reason of Age 


Age Range 


TABLE 4 


Welfare Recipients over 55 Years of Age on Welfare 
for Reasons other than "Age" 


Reason for Assistance Es (%) 
Physical 111 Health 35.68 tanh aca 
Mental I1]1 Health 
Mother with Dependent Children eee ou y 


Father with Dependent Children Paice Recira 1 1 
Employed, Insufficient Income 8 
Unemployed Employable 


bade aa! 

TOTAL ON WELFARE FOR REASONS OTHER 

THAN AGE 84 92 176 
TOTAL ON WELFARE BY REASON OF "AGE" 83 


TOTAL NUMBER ON WELFARE OVER 55 
YEARS OF AGE 146 175 32 


a) 


only 13.6 percent are actually classified as being 
on welfare because of "Age". 


2. Phystcal and Mental Ill Health 


There are three relevant observations 
regarding these two categories of welfare 
recipients: 


(a) they represent a relatively large 
proportion of the total number of 
welfare recipients -- 23 percent of the 
total by reason of physical il] health, 
and almost stx percent by reason of 
mental i111 health; 


(b) almost 44 percent of them are 55 years 
of age and over. From the standpoint of 
employability, this means that almost 
one-half of those on welfare by reason 
of physical and mental i111 health could 
also have been granted welfare by 
reason of age; and 


(c) almost 20 percent of them had dependent 
children. 


3. Mothers with Dependent Children 


As shown in Table 2, mothers with dependent 
children accounted for almost 58 percent of all 
women on welfare, and 40 percent of all welfare 
recipients (both male and female). Since this is 
the single most important category of welfare 
recipients, a more detailed examination of its 
main characteristics may be warranted. 


There were in the sample 423 mothers with 
dependent children, and a total of 1,216 children. 
The distribution is given in Table 6. 


(a) Ages of Mothers with Dependent Children 


It is shown in Table 7 that almost one-half 
of the mothers with dependent children were 
between 20 and 34 years of age, and more than 
three-quarters were between 20 and 44 years of 
age. These are age levels at which female 
participation in economic activity generally has 
been the highest. 


On the basis of evidence regarding ' 
participation in economic activity by married 
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TABLE 5 


Welfare Recipients with Dependent Children 
by Reason of Physical and Mental Ill Health 


Number of Children 


TOTAL 
PEEL Ee 
at apels eps ta 


LSaesU 


Reason for Assistance 


Physical I11 Health 


Mental I11] Health 


TOTAL NUMBER OF CHILDREN 39 | 40 


TABLE 6 


Number of Dependents to Mothers with Dependent Children 


Reason for Number of Children 


Assistance 


Mother with 
Dependent 


Children 


TOTAL NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN | 76 266 | 267/256 | 155] 102 


| 
| 


ras 


women with children, and by some mothers with 
dependent children who are on welfare, it can be 
suggested that the existence of children is not in 
itself an obstacle to participation. Given 
suitable employment opportunities and satisfactory 
facilities and arrangements for the care of the 
dependents, a substantial proportion of mothers 
with dependent children in the 20-44 age group can 
be expected to seek employment. ” 


(b) Education of Mothers with Dependent 
Children 


There is considerable research evidence of a 
Close relationship between education and 
employment security, education and income, 
education and successful adjustment to economic 
and social change, and so on.® Therefore, the 
levels of education attained by the category of 
welfare recipients under examination will provide 
some indication of their relative competitive 
position in the labour market. 


The educational attainment of mothers with 
dependent children is given in Table 8. 


A comparison of the levels of education 
attained by mothers with dependent children with 
those of the female population 20 to 64 years of 
age or of the female labour force 20 to 64 years 
of age’ reveals that the educational attainment of 
mothers with dependent children is relatively low. 
This is shown below: 


Female 
Mother epaint Female 


Level with Force!® Population?® 
of Dependent |59_ 64 Years (20-64 Years 
Education Children of Age of Age 


(2) (%) 


High School 
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TABLE 7 


Distribution of Mothers with Dependent Children 
by Age 


Age Range 


TABLE 8 


Educational Attainment of Mothers 
with Dependent Children 


2.8 
14 
5.5 
ae 
19.2 
19.2 
Woe 
ora a ose Boor: 
a OT 

University: 1 year 1.4 
0.7 
0.2 
0.2 

TOTAL 100.0 
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(c) Employment Experience of Mothers with 
Dependent Children 


About 57 percent of mothers with dependent 
children had some work experience. Indeed, many 
of them appear to possess skills which are 
relatively scarce. The various occupations 
included: 


27 secretaries and stenographers 

33 general office clerks 

28 bookkeepers, cashiers, and tellers 
11 office appliance operators 

24 health service occupations 

38 hostesses and waitresses 

20 hairdressers and beauticians. 


To summarize: if age and health were the only 
criteria for the determination of ability to work, 
if age, health, and work experience were the 
criteria for determining potential employability, 
and if age, health, relevant work experience, and 
availability of employment opportunities were the 
criteria for determining employability at any 
given point of time, then a substantial proportion 
of women on welfare could be accommodated in the 
world of work. Similarly, if education is deemed 
to be an important factor in employment, a 
substantial proportion of mothers with dependent 
children will qualify for employment. 


The question that seems to follow naturally 
is why a larger proportion of mothers with 
dependent children do not seek paid employment. A 
number of possible reasons can be suggested: 


(i) The lack of suitable facilities for the 
care of their children appears to be a 
very significant factor. Mothers have 
made reference to inability to find 
reliable people to attend to their 
pre-school children, as well as to the 
obligation to be at home when the 
children go home for lunch. 

Presumably, some of them would consider 
entering some form of employment if 
there were day care centers and if 
schools were to provide lunch. 


(ii) It was noted that almost one-half of 
the mothers had no work experience of 
any kind. There is evidence in the 
files that many of them have 
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considered the possibility of entering 
employment, and made comments to that 
effect to their welfare workers, but 
failed to do so because of fear of the 
labour market, apprehension about their 
ability to work under direction, 
concern about the possibility of 
dismissal, and fear of discrimination 
because of age (40 years of age and 
over) or for being on welfare. 


(iii) There are those, of course, who 
sincerely believe that they must remain 
at home to _be at the disposal of their 
children. *4 The fact that the children 
may be at school all day, or may be old 
enough to attend to their own needs, is 
of no consequence. They believe a 
mother's place is at home; acceptance 
of employment outside the home would 
mean the abandonment of both home and 
children. It is relevant to note here 
that a few of the working mothers that 
were interviewed indicated an initial 
apprehension about seeking employment, 
and a feeling of guilt for having 
abandoned their children. But in time, 
both the children and the mothers 
appear to have become accustomed to the 
alternative arrangements. Indeed, all 
of those mothers holding full-time jobs 
expressed hope that they would never 
again find it necessary to remain at 
home all day. 


Nevertheless, although the raising of a 
family and "keeping house" are not regarded as 
economic activities when performed by members of 
the family (although they are regarded as economic 
activities when performed commercially), they are 
activities in which more than one-half of Canadian 
women 14 years of age and over engage on a 
full-time basis. Undoubtedly, a significant 
proportion of them are employable. Yet, few would 
suggest that they should seek employment outside 
the home in addition to their homemaking 
activities. 


What is the rationale then for the frequent 
suggestions that welfare mothers who are 
employable should seek employment? The only 
difference between these mother-homemakers and 
other mother-homemakers in the population is that 
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the former do not have a private source of income. 
If mothers with dependent children were to be 
required to seek employment, it would mean that 
they would be discriminated against and deprived 
of the freedom of choice between full-time 
homemaking and a combination of homemaking and 
paid employee, because they do not have a private 
source of income. This would mean that the 
availability of a private source of income would 
become the determining criterion of the legitimacy 
of mother-homemaker activities as full-time 
activities. It has not been possible to find any 
economic, social, political, or moral rationale 
for recommending the adoption of such a criterion. 


4. Employed -- Insufficient Income 


This category, which accounted for 4.7 
percent of all welfare recipients, includes 
individuals and families whose incomes from 
employment are below the amount which welfare 
authorities consider to be the minimum requirement 
for their sustenance. The welfare payment is a 
Supplement designed to raise their employment 
incomes to their welfare budget levels. The 
supplements paid to the sample cases (21 male 
recipients and 30 female recipients) are given 
below. 


Monthly Income Supplement to 
Employed Welfare Reciptents 


Range of Payments Number 
Under 25.00 10 
$ 5.00--$ 9.99 0 
10.00-- 24.00 0 
25.00-- 49.99 2 
50.00-- 99.99 4a 
100.00-- 149.99 4) 
150.00-- 199.99 3 
200.00-- 249.99 2 
250.00-- 299.99 7 
300.00-- 349.99 14 
TOTAL bd 


It is perhaps misleading to relate the number 
of employed welfare recipients to the total number 
of welfare recipients. It would be more relevant 
to relate them to the potentially able to work -- 
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the number whose age and health would qualify them 
as "potentially" employable. 


We have noted that 42 percent of the 
recipients were on welfare by reason of age and 
i111 health. If we were to exclude from the total 
the categories which reflect inability to work, 
the employed category would account for almost 10 
percent of the “potentially” employable. 


It is significant to note that the majority 
of those in this category qualified for full 
assistance,1+2 chose to accept full-time or 
part-time employment. Considering the existence 
of the $25.00 rule -- whereby for every dollar 
acquired in excess of $25.00 per month, welfare 
payments are reduced by a dollar -- the choice of 
work over leisure has some very important 
implications. (This issue will be examined 
below). 


Eleven of the employed welfare recipients 
indicated that they could have earned in excess of 
their welfare budgets by accepting alternative 
employment opportunities and promotions, but chose 
not to do so and remained on welfare in order to 
retain their Health and Treatment Service Cards.?? 
Indeed, those whose employment earnings approached 
the level of their welfare budgets had cause to be 
apprehensive about automatic increments in 
employment pay raising their earnings above their 
budgets, and causing the loss of those valuable 
cards. 


This is related, of course, to the level of 
potential earnings: apprehension is justified if 
potential increments in earnings are less than the 
value of health and related benefits enjoyed by 
welfare recipients. 


The risk factor is particularly significant 
when children are present: 38 of the 51 employed 
welfare recipients had a total of 119 children. 


From the standpoint of social welfare policy, 
two approaches can be taken in relation to this 
group: a passive approach, whereby earnings are 
supplemented without consideration of the reasons 
for the insufficient income; or a dynamic 
approach, whereby an attempt is made to determine 
the reasons for the insufficient income and 
appropriate action taken in response to the causal 
factors. If, for example, it is determined that 
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the cause for the insufficient income is low 
productivity, it should be determined why 
productivity is low and then whether and how it 
can be raised. If it is determined that it cannot 
be raised because of age, handicap, relatively low 
education, depleted physical resources, etc., then 
a decision would have to be taken regarding the 
amount of the supplement. Alternatively, if it is 
determined that productivity can be raised through 
relocation of employment, retraining, upgrading, 
or some investment in capital instruments, then a 
decision must be made regarding the most effective 
way to raise productivity. 


It is conceivable that income is insufficient 
because the individual has decided to work on a 
part-time basis only. Assuming no home or family 
responsibilities, this would mean that the 
individual has made a choice between work and 
leisure, and his choice reflects a preference for 
leisure. Should the income of such an individual 
be supplemented or should he bear the cost of his 
preference in the form of a lower material 
standard of living? 


5. Unemployed Employables 


Unemployed employables accounted for 72 
percent of all welfare recipients. Among males on 
welfare, 28 percent were classified as unemployed 
employables, and among females five percent were 
in that category. But, it is important to make 
the same qualification here as was made in 
relation to the employed welfare recipients: it 
is misleading to relate the number of unemployed 
employables to a total which includes a 
significant proportion of people who by reason of 
age and health are not able to work. It would be 
equally misleading to relate their number to a 
total which includes employed welfare recipients. 
Therefore, it is suggested that the appropriate 
basis would be a total constituted of those 
recipients who are "potentially" employable -- a 
total from which the aged, the ill, the totally 
incapacitated, and the employed are excluded. On 
this basis, the unemployed employables would 
account for almost 23 percent of welfare 
recipients. Among "potentially" employable males 
on welfare, the unemployed employables would 
represent almost 100 percent; among "potentially" 
employable females on welfare, the unemployed 
employable females would represent 7.5 percent. 
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Furthermore, it is explained elsewhere in 
this study that the “unemployed employable" 
classification includes all welfare recipients 
deemed not to be needed at home, and those who 
indicate a desire to work. These are not adequate 
criteria for the determination of employability. 
This inadequacy is reflected in part in the 
characteristics of those classified in that 
category. 


Evidently (Table 9), among male welfare 
recipients classified as unemployed employables 
9.6 percent were 55 years of age and over, and 
among females similarly classified, 8.2 percent 
were in the 55-64 age group. Unless the 
individuals represented in those groups have some 
relatively scarce skills or are willing to work at 
functions which do not require any specific skill 
and for which demand is relatively strong, their 
competitive position in the labour market will be 
weak. 


Welfare records reveal (Table 10) that 29 
percent of male welfare recipients classified as 
“unemployed employables" were in "poor" health, 
and the health of another 22 percent was assessed 
as being only "fair". 


In addition to age and health, two 
characteristics which bear significantly on the 
employability of unemployed workers are level of 
education and duration of idleness. The first 
relates to the incidence of unemployment: the 
lower the level of education the greater the 
likelihood of the worker's becoming unemployed. 
The second relates to the chances of 
re-employment: the longer the period of idleness, 
the greater the difficulty of finding employment. 


An examination of the relationship between 
level of education and rate of unemployment will 
Show that, in the aggregate, the rate of 
unemployment among workers who have not completed 
primary school is almost double the rate among 
workers who have completed primary school, and 
about six times higher than the rate among workers 
with high school education.?" . From this 
information, it can be deduced that, on the 
average, workers with relatively low levels of 
education are more vulnerable to changes in 
economic conditions than workers with 
relatively high levels of education. Furthermore, 
1t means that in periods of excess unemployment, 
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TABLE 9 


Characteristics of Unemployed Employables by dge 


Female | Total 
(%) (%) 


35aa3 4A 


45 -- 54 


TABLE 10 


Characteristics of Unemployed Employables by Health 


State of Female 
Health (%) 


TOTAL 
PERCENTAGE 
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workers with low levels of education will 
encounter greater difficulty in finding employment 
than workers with higher levels of education. 


The levels of education of “unemployed 
employables" are given in Table 11: evidently, 
one-half had only Grade 9 education or less, a 
level which placed them in a very vulnerable 
employment position, particularly when the labour 
market is relatively soft. 


It is generally postulated that the longer a 
worker remains unemployed, the harder it becomes 
to find employment. This is particularly true if 
he remains unemployed during periods when the 
economy is at or near full employment. The 
rationale behind the postulate is that if a worker 
remains unemployed over a prolonged period of time 
when the economy is expanding and the labour 
market is at or near full employment, some of his 
employment characteristics are incompatible with 
the employment characteristics required by 
employers. 


The records reveal (Table 12) that almost 73 
percent of the unemployed employables had been 
unemployed for more than two years, and 20 percent 
of them had been unemployed for more than one 
year. Considering the length of their 
unemployment, and in view of the above statement 
regarding the relationship between length of 
unemployment and the chances for re-employment 
the classification of such workers as "unemployed 
employables" is based on a rather doubtful 
premise. 


It is not possible to state categorically 
when an unemployed worker becomes unemployable. 
All that can be said is that wider normal market 
conditions, the longer a worker remains unemployed 
the less employable he becomes. It is assumed, of 
course, that the worker's basic employment 
characteristics, including the nature of services 
he offers to prospective employers, remain 
substantially unchanged. His chances of 
re-employment will naturally improve if his 
qualifications were to be brought more in line 
with those demanded by employers. 


The implication of these observations is 
clear: the employability of unemployed workers 
depends largely upon the nature of.services that 
they offer to prospective employers; and their 
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TABLE 11 


Characteristics of Unemployed Employables 
by Level of Education 


Level of 
Education 


Grade 10 -- 
hel (devel 30.6 
Grade 12 and 
over 24a Cake 
TOTAL 
PERCENTAGE 100.0 100.0 


TABLE 12 


Characteristics of Unemployed Employables 
by Length of Time Unemployed 


| PERCENTAGE 
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basic employment-related characteristics, which 
bear on the determination of their potenttal 
productivity, t.e., age, health, educatton, and 
employment experience. Therefore, if long-term 
unemployed welfare recipients are to be assisted 
in their efforts to locate long-lasting 
employment, they must first be assisted in 
acquiring qualifications that are in demand. 


Unemployed workers who offer services that 
are not in demand will remain unemployed. 
Similarly, unemployed workers who possess 
qualifications that are in demand, but whose 
competitive strength is weakened by negative 
basic characteristics, such as age, education, and 
physical handicaps, will remain unemployed, unless 
they are provided with some offsetting advantages , 
which can take some form of employment 
Subsidization. In the absence of measures 
specifically designed to offset natural obstacles 
to re-employment, efforts to secure re-employment 
will not be very successful, or the re-employment 
will be of short duration. 
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V. EMPLOYMENT OF WELFARE RECIPIENTS AND THE LEVEL 
OF EMPLOYMENT -- A DISCUSSION 


There exists a controversy regarding the 
aggregate employment effect of efforts to locate 
jobs for welfare recipients.*° Do such efforts 
simply mean the placement of welfare recipients 
into employment at the expense of non-welfare 
recipients who are looking for work? If this sort 
of displacement takes place, the result could be 
the replacement of one welfare recipient with 
another. 


Therefore, the aggregate employment effect 
will depend upon the nature of employment into 
which the welfare recipient is placed, and whether 
non-welfare recipients are looking for the same 
kind of employment. If it is assumed that for 
every welfare recipient placed into employment, 
someone else becomes unemployed or some 
unemployed person remains unemployed, then the 
aggregate employment effect will be zero. On the 
other hand, if it is assumed that employment 
Opportunities are expanding, or that there are 
vacancies which can be filled by some welfare 
recipients but not by some of the unemployed who 
are looking for employment, then the aggregate 
effect will be positive. 


The assertion that for every welfare 
recipient placed in employment someone else 
becomes unemployed or remains unemployed is based 
upon: (1) a static hypothesis, and (2) the 
assumption that the unemployed who are looking for 
work have the same skills as the welfare 
recipients who have found employment. The 
placement of a welfare recipient into a 
secretarial position in no way reduces the 
opportunity of an unemployed house-painter, 
construction worker, or truck driver to find 
employment. 


In relation to the static hypothesis, it 
should be pointed out that the Canadian labour 
force has been rising in recent years at about 
three percent annually. From June 1, 1965 to 
June 1, 1969 it increased by close to 1.4 million 
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workers. At its current level of close to nine 
million, an increase of three percent represents 
an annual increase of 270,000 workers or an 
average of 22,500 new workers per month. An 
inflow of this magnitude will flood the labour 
market of a stagnant economy and cause mass 
unemployment. The ability of our economy to 
absorb it, with only minor flooding, reflects its 
dynamic nature and its labour absorptive capacity. 
Therefore, the displacement hypothesis postulated 
by the critics of the Employment Opportunities 
Programme is conceived within a static model, and 
based upon an assumption of economic stagnation. 
By implication, the hypothesis cannot be 
sustained in the context of an expanding economy. 
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VI. REASONS FOR EXIT FROM WELFARE 


Although the investigation related to the 
employability of welfare recipients, it was 
thought desirable to enquire into possible 
reasons for termination of welfare payments. 
Specifically, the following question was 
investigated: what are the main reasons for which 
welfare recipients get off welfare? The results 
are given in Table 13. 


The information contained in Table 13 is 
based upon a random sample of 226 files of welfare 
recipients which were closed during the year 
ending June 30, 1970. 


The evidence is highly instructive: 37.4 
percent of the closed files of mate welfare 
recipients were closed because the individuals 
involved obtained employment; an equal proportion 
were closed because the recipients did not return 
to the welfare office, presumably because they met 
their needs from alternative sources; almost nine 
percent left the province; and almost 10 percent 
were closed because the recipients had revenue and 
assets in excess of the upper limits set out in 
the regulations. 


In relation to female welfare recipients the 
reasons for closure were somewhat different: 
re-union of the family, marriage, and common-law 
union accounted for almost 21 percent of the 
closures; an equal proportion were closed because 
revenue and assets exceeded the regulation limits; 
21.5 percent were closed because of employment (at 
which they presumably earned more than their 
welfare budgets); 22.2 percent did not return to 
the welfare office, presumably because they found 
alternative means of subsistence; and 14 percent 
were closed because the recipients left the city. 


In the context of this study, it is 
significant to note that employment was the reason 
for termination of welfare payments in more than 
one-third of the males and in more than one-fifth 
of the females. Furthermore, among those who did 
not return to the office and those whose revenue 
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TABLE 13 


Reasons for Termination of Welfare Payments 


Reasons 


Renitng oon 
Cc ee ( 
hee 
Tiered oro nO | 


Non-return to Regional 
Office 


Revenue or Assets in Excess 


TOTAL PERCENTAGE 


TOTAL NUMBER 
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or assets exceeded the limits allowed under the 
regulations, there were many who received only 
temporary assistance or income supplement. It can 
be assumed that many of them improved their 
employment income to levels that exceeded their 
welfare budgets, and hence did not require further 
assistance. 


The evidence contained in Table 13, and the 
statistical evidence contained in the entire 
study, demonstrate how dangerous it is to 
formulate general principles regarding welfare 
recipients from the limited cases that are brought 
to public attention. The tendency to label all 
recipients work-lazy and social parasites, because 
a few of them manifest such characteristics is 
unjustified, immoral, and unfair. If we are to 
engage in that sort of generalizing in relation to 
welfare recipients there would be equal 
justification to extend the principle to other 
segments of society whose activities bear heavily 
on the public revenue. For example, it is common 
knowledge that some people pay less income tax 
than they should, and thereby gain at the expense 
of the public treasury. Equally, it is well known 
that many individuals who have access to expense 
accounts tend to inflate their actual expenses; 
and there have been a few cases of lawyers, 
doctors, and other professional people who acted 
immorally and unethically. Would it be 
justifiable to deduce that all or most of the 
people in these categories are frauds, 
untrustworthy, and unethical? Yet, this is 
precisely the response demonstrated often by 
members of the public and some of the media in 
relation to welfare recipients generally. 
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VII. THE "$25.00 RULE"2® AND THE INCENTIVE TO 
WORK 


The "$25.00 rule" states that a family on 
welfare can augment its income from alternative 


sources -- employment, pension, workmen's 
compensation, boarders, rental, family 
maintenance payments -- to the extent of $25.00 


per month without suffering any reduction in its 
welfare benefits. When monthly income from 
alternative sources exceeds $25.00, the welfare 
benefits are reduced on a dollar-for-dollar basis. 
In essence, this rule states that a family on 
welfare will be taxed 100 percent on all 
non-welfare income (excepting family allowances ) 
in excess of $25.00 per month, which means that 
the income of families on welfare is limited to a 
maximum of the welfare income plus $25.00 per 
month. 


There are two major criticisms of this rule: 
its apparent discrimination against large 
families, and its effect on incentive to work. 


In relation to the first crittctsm, it is 
stated that the rule does not take into account 
the size and age composition of the family. Since 
the extent to which an additional $25.00 per month 
will materially affect a family's standard of 
living depends upon the size of the family, the 
criticism appears to be valid. Although the 
inequity is offset in part by family allowances, 
which do not count in the determination of the 
maximum income, the rule does appear to 
discriminate against large families. 


In relation to the second ertttctsm, the 
issue is somewhat broader than the incentive to 
work; it concerns the incentive to seek income 
from alternative sources -- family maintenance, 
boarders, rental income, as well as employment 
income. Where income is the only motivating 
factor, it would not be rational for a welfare 
recipient to seek income in excess of $25.00 per 
month from alternative sources, since the excess 
will go to the Department of Social Development 
and not to the recipient. Therefore, one 
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encounters divorced mothers with dependent 
children who do not wish to pursue their former 
husbands for maintenance payments. "Why should 
I," one declared, “when whatever he is forced to 
pay will go to the government?" A similar 
attitude was demonstrated by some recipients in 
relation to employment: since there would be no 
economic gain from employment for those whose 
potential earnings are no greater than the welfare 
benefits they receive, there would be no economic 
motivation for the acceptance of employment.’ 


Economic gain is not the only motivating 
factor for participation in economic activity. If 
this were the case, it would have been difficult 
to explain why thousands of people who do not have 
to work for their livelihood hold full-time jobs. 
Similarly, it would not have been possible to 
explain why some welfare recipients who qualify 
for full assistance elect to work, even though the 
net increment in their income could not exceed 
$25.00 per month. *® 


Considering that their economic gain from 
employment is limited to $25.00 per month, and 
considering further that expenses incidental to 
going out to work -- clothes, personal care, 
pre-cooked meals, etc. -- may more than exceed 
that amount, the motivation for entering into 
full-time or part-time employment must be 
non-economic. The desire to work and the 
opportunity for social interaction that the 
work-place facilitates appear to be dominant 
motivating factors. 


The relatively large number of employed 
welfare recipients whose incomes are supplemented 
to a level which they would have received if they 
did not work, demonstrates that the disincentive 
effect of the"$25.00 rule" is not universal. The 
argument on this issue is essentially the same as 
that posed in relation to the disincentive effect 
of the personal income tax: how will people 
respond in their choices between work and leisure 
when the net monetary gain from work diminishes 
(through progressive taxation of the $25.00 rule) 
to the vanishing point? The fact that peop le 
continue to work long and hard even though 
Increasing proportions of what they earn are taken 
away in tax, and the fact that welfare recipients 
who qualify for full assistance elect to work 
despite the 100 percent tax on their earnings in 
excess of $25.00 per month, are manifestations of 
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non-economic motivations in participation in 
economic activity. Nevertheless, the fact that 24 
of 40 unemployed and part-time employed welfare 
recipients declared that they would have 
considered employment or full-time employment in 
the absence of the rule or if the allowable amount 
were to be raised, indicates the possibility of a 
degree of disincentive. 


Undoubtedly there are many who use the $25.00 
rule to conceal a preference for leisure or 
involvement in activities to which they give 
higher priority than to paid employment. Indeed, 
there are among the welfare recipients some who 
are engaged in continuous work on a yoluntary 
non-paid basis. For example, the leaders of the 
welfare organizations plan and execute 
organizational campaigns, prepare and present 
briefs to government agencies, conduct frequent 
meetings, and travel. To some of them poverty is 
a manifestation of the political, social, and 
economic system, from which it follows that the 
elimination of poverty must be preceded by the 
replacement of "this rotten capitalist system" 
with one which presumably demonstrates greater 
compassion and tolerance.’? Reference is seldom 
made, however, to the fact that some of the 
extreme alternative systems do not tolerate 
idleness. 


1. A Suggestion for Modtftcatton of the 
$25.00 Rule 


Notwithstanding the skepticism expressed 
above about the disincentive effect of the $25.00 
rule, consideration could be given to some form of 
modification to facilitate the attainment of a 
higher standard of living for welfare recipients 
through work effort. 


The modification suggested here is relatively 
simple and involves the recognition of two income 
levels -- awelfare tncome level and a mintmun 
income level. The first would be computed on a 
budgetary basis as at present, while the second 
would be computed on the basis proposed by the 
Economic Council of Canada or some alternative. 


Under such a two-level system, welfare 
recipients would be allowed to augment their 
welfare incomes up to the minimum tncome Level 
wtthout penalty. 
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To illustrate: 


In July 1970 the welfare income of families 
of three (one adult and two children) ranged 
between $2,160 and $3,180.°° he minimen income 
for a family of three suggested by the Economic 
Council of Canada (adjusted for the increase in 
the cost of living in 1969) is $4,410. Under the 
proposed modification of the $25.00 rule such 
families would be allowed to supplement their 
welfare incomes in amounts ranging between 
$1,230 and $2,250. 


Under such a system those able to work are 
given a choice to forego the additional leisure 
time and augment their incomes. If we conceive of 
work as the antithesis to leisure and assume that 
some welfare recipients who are able to work have 
deliberately chosen more leisure time, we can 
postulate that they traded work (employment 
income) for leisure. At the same time others may 
have chosen to trade some of their leisure time 
for work (and employment income). To the extent 
that there is this freedom of choice (where such 
freedom actually exists) the question arises 
whether society has any responsibility to provide 
additional income to those who deliberately choose 
to forego it by electing more leisure. 


It is suggested that it is socially equitable 
to introduce a system which enables those who 
choose to trade leisure for work to enjoy the 
income benefit, and to allow those who choose 
leisure to bear the cost of their preference in 
the form of a lower material standard of living. 
This is not a matter of reward and penalty for a 
distinction between "deserving" and "undeserving" 
poor. Rather, the proposal focuses upon those wno 
are determined to be free to choose between work 
and leisure. Those who demonstrate a preference 
for work will enjoy the benefit of their 
preference in the form of a higher material 
standard of living, but at the cost of less 
leisure time, whereas those who demonstrate a 
preference for leisure will bear the cost of their 
preference in the form of a lower material 
standard of living but at the pleasure of greater 
leisure time. 
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VIII. THE EMPLOYABILITY OF, AND WELFARE FOR, 
CHILDREN OVER 16 YEARS OF AGE 


Welfare recipients are not considered 
available for employment if they are needed at 
home, are ill, incapacitated, too old for 
employment, or are attending school on a full-time 
basts. Under this regulation, children 16 years 
of age and over (16 being the upper limit on 
compulsory school attendance) are not included in 
the welfare budget of their families if they do 
not attend school on a full-time basis. Those who 
drop out of school and remain at home are expected 
to work and pay for their sustenance. If they 
cannot find employment, they are obligated to 
apply for welfare as unemployed employables. 


The regulation is based on the following 
premise: if such children are counted as part of 
their families in the determination of family 
welfare budgets, more of them might be encouraged 
to drop out of school. Also, they would not deem 
it necessary or urgent to find employment and 
their families would not deem it necessary to 
insist on a choice of school or work. 


The regulation has had some undesirable 
effects: families whose children dropped out of 
school but were not able to find employment faced 
two undesirable alternatives: (1) to allow them 
to stay at home and share with them the welfare 
benefits given to the other members of the family; 
or (2) to deny them the right to remain at home, 
and cause them either to seek employment or to 
apply for welfare as unemployed employables. 


The question arises whether it is rational 
from either the economic or the social standpoint 
to require that such children leave their homes in 
order to qualify for social assistance. How valid 
is the underlying assumption that such an 
allowance will encourage the children of such 
families to drop out of school and remain 
voluntarily idle? It is conceivable that 
withdrawal from school is motivated by preference 
for employment work over school work rather than a 
preference for idleness over school. In such 
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cases those who drop out of school and remain idle 
are likely to be involuntarily rather than 
voluntarily idle. It is suggested, therefore, 
that it may be more rational, from both economic 
and social standpoints, if such children were 
provided with a social allowance as members of 
their families and assisted to obtain employment 
or to enter some apprenticeship program, rather 
than to exclude them from the family budget and 
cause them to leave their homes or to share in the 
allowances given to other members of their 
families. 
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IX. INSTITUTIONALISM AND THE WELFARE RECIPIENT: 
OBSERVATIONS ON, AND EXPERIENCES WITH, 
ORGANIZATIONS, INSTITUTIONS, AND REGULATIONS 


During the examination of the welfare records 
it became evident that a number of issues were 
recurring with increasing frequency: 


1. the possibility of retraining and 
employment ; 


2. the existence or the absence of desire to 
work; 


3. the availability of facilities for the 
care of children; 


4. the disincentive effect of the $25.00 
rule; 


5. the relationship between welfare 
recipients and the Department of Social 
Development ; 


6. the relationship between welfare 
recipients and social workers. 


In an effort to explore some of these issues 
an attempt was made to solicit additional 
information through interviews.*’ Seventy welfare 
recipients were interviewed: 30 classified as 
unemployed employables; 22 who were referred to 
manpower for possible retraining; and 18 who were 
employed, either full-time or part-time. 


1. Attttudes Towards Employment 


Almost two-thirds of the welfare recipients 
interviewed indicated willingness to enter into 
some form of paid full-time employment given 
appropriate conditions. Among the other 
one-third, six were employed on a full-time basis, 
fifteen felt a moral obligation to remain at home 
as long as their children needed their attention, 
and three had part-time employment and felt unable 
physically to accept full-time employment. 


sy 


The conditions most frequently described by 
those willing to consider employment included (a) 
satisfactory arrangements relating to the care of 
their children; (b) the $25.00 per month limit on 
non-welfare income; (c) the availability of 
suitable employment opportunities. 


2. Obstacles Encountered in Looking for Work 


During the interviews welfare recipients made 
frequent reference to obstacles they encountered 
or expected to encounter when looking for 
employment: 


lack of adequate experience; 

inadequate education; 

being a woman; 

being a mother with dependent children; 
being a woman, with dependent children 
and on welfare. 


FF— ll CTT 
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There appears to prevail a genuine belief 
that welfare recipients are being discriminated 
against in the labour market for being on welfare. 
Five of the eighteen who had jobs (full-time and 
part-time) made reference to discrimination in the 
form of the allocation to them of the less 
desirable jobs, and the payment of lower wages 
than the wages paid for the same job to other 
employees. No attempt was made to test the 
validity of these allegations. 


3. The Manpower Offices 


Twenty-eight of those interviewed indicated 
that they approached or registered with Manpower 
for possible employment. Nine of the twenty-eight 
gained the impression that Manpower officers were 
not interested in locating employment for them. 
Only four indicated that they were approached for 
interviews with potential employers. The 
prevailing opinion of Manpower offices on the part 
of both the employed and non-employed recipients 
who had sought their assistance was not 
complimentary. Their officers were characterized 
as "paper-pushers ," “prejudiced against welfare 
people," “unable or unwilling to communicate," and 
“not knowing their jobs;" and their procedures 
involved too much "red tape," causing waste of 
time in registration, "useless" interviews, and 
the completion of unnecessary forms. “It is a sad 
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State of affairs," said one bitterly, "when 
communication can't take place between those who 
are trying to find out something and those who are 
Supposed to know." "I got the impression," said 
another, "that you are either over-qualified or 
under-qualified for the employment opportunities 
that are apparently available." 


Manpower personnel were also criticized for 
an alleged negative attitude towards those who 
asked advice in choosing an occupation. 
Apparently, the advice given to one of them was 
"you can undertake whatever you like." It is 
conceivable, of course, that complaints of this 
nature are related to the state of the labour 
market and the inability of Manpower officers to 
accommodate those seeking employment. 
Nevertheless, the impression of a lack of interest 
on the part of Manpower officers towards people 
who expect to be persuaded to enter some form of 
employment or retraining can only lead to 
discouragement and a return to welfare. 


4. The Employment Opportuntttes Programme 


The comments under (2) and (3) above, point 
to the significant role of the Employment 
Opportunities Programme.** If it is true that, in 
their efforts to obtain employment, welfare 
recipients encounter obstacles which are 
peculiarly related to them as welfare recipients, 
then a program which is specifically designed to 
reduce or remove the obstacles deserves 
enthusiastic support. It is suggested that such a 
program would not have been necessary had Manpower 
offices demonstrated greater interest and 
competence in dealing with individuals who face 
peculiar problems in their efforts to obtain 
employment. By implication, the introduction of 
the Employment Opportunities Programme can be 
viewed as a measure designed to fill a gap which 
Manpower offices elected to leave open. 


Considering the importance that we attribute 
to this program, it was disturbing to discover 
that only a fraction of those interviewed were 
aware of its existence. Indeed, even those who 
had heard of it had only a vague knowledge of its 
purpose. Upon being informed of the existence and 
purposes of the program, they usually responded 
with criticisms of their welfare workers for 
neglecting to inform them. 
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In the course of our inyestigation we became 
increasingly aware of the fact that recipients 
were poorly informed on a number of other issues: 
some of them did not know that special budgetary 
provisions would be made for babysitter and 
transportation if they were to accept employment; 
some interpreted the $25.00 rule to mean that they 
could not accept employment if the earnings were 
to exceed $25.00 per month; some did not know that 
they could take upgrading courses; others did not 
know that they would be paid while being 
retrained; and some did not know that there were 
summer camps for their children. 


The foregoing suggests potential benefits 
from an expanded Employment Opportunities 
Programme designed to provide information on all 
matters which relate directly or indirectly to 
employability and employment. Information on 
employment opportunities without adequate and 
accurate information on matters incidental to 
entrance into employment will have only limited 
effect in causing an increase in employment 
participation. 


5. Comments on Other Issues 


(a) On Written Statement Regarding Earnings 
from Employment 


A number of the employed welfare recipients 
(both full-time and part-time) were critical of 
the regulation which requires them to obtain from 
their employers written statements showing their 
monthly earnings. They suggested that a 
photo-copy of their pay cheque or a copy of the 
pay-slip with the cashier's signature should be 
adequate. They were concerned lest their 
employers were to discriminate against them for 
being on welfare, and did not wish their 
co-workers to know that they were on welfare, 


(b) On Retraining 


A number of complaints were voiced on the 
Suitability of retraining programs in which 
individuals were enrolled. One woman was placed 
in a clerical training program, although she 
demonstrated a preference and aptitude, she said) 
for commercial art; another was put through the 
Hotel-Motel Administration course which appeared 
to be too general for her, and upon its completion 
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she could only obtain employment as a cook or 
waitress; still another was put through a 
secretarial course even though she insisted that 
she was not the secretarial type. Upon the 
completion of the course she obtained employment 
as a driver of a school bus. 


(c) On Social Workers 


Views on social workers varied from the 
highly critical to the highly laudatory. Some 
social welfare workers are "understanding" and 
“helpful with their advice," and "do not pry into 
private lives;" whereas others "show no interest 
in whether you are dead or alive -- couldn't care 
less," “are snarly and say it's my taxes that are 
helping to support you, you know," “appear 
unexpectedly and look under the bed," and "drive 
up in their big car, talk at you for five minutes, 
jump back in their big car and drive off." 
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X. UNEMPLOYMENT AND SOCIAL SECURITY PAYMENTS 


In this section we postulate and discuss 
certain principles which relate to unemployment, 
full employment, and social security. Since the 
level of employment is affected by variations in 
federal economic (monetary, fiscal, commercial) 
policies, references to "government 
responsibility" relate specifically to federal 
responsibility. 


Government Responstbilitty for Employment and 
Income 


If we were to postulate a set of basic 
principles regarding the responsibility of 
government towards those without income or whose 
income is inadequate for the maintenance of a 
socially acceptable standard of living, such 
principles would be broadly based and would be 
related to: 


(1) employment; 
(2) earnings from employment; and 


(3) social security. 


1. The Employment Princtple 


In relation to employment the basic principle 
would be that the government assume responsibility 
for the maintenance of full employment. Given 
such a responsibility, failure to maintain full 
employment would carry an automatic obligation to 
provide the unemployed with a minimum income. 
Thus, if the government were to introduce measures 
designed deliberately to trade off employment for 
some competing alternative objective, and were 
thereby to cause a reduction in the amount of work 
available and in incomes, it would bear the burden 
of its policy by supplementing the deficient 
incomes to a socially acceptable minimum level. 


Implicit in this principle is the view that 
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employment should not be traded off tndtseriminantly 
for other objectives of economic policy. It is 
suggested that the rather deliberate way in which 
it has been traded off heretofore in this country 
is responsible to a considerable extent for the 
relatively large proportion of families whose 
incomes are below the poverty level. Canada and 
the United States have the distinction among 
nations with highly developed economies of 
tolerating levels of unemployment which are 
excessive under any standard of measure. Between 
1946 and 1970, this nation has had an average 
annual rate of unemployment of nearly 4.3 percent. 
No other nation with an advanced economy (except 
the United States) has approached even one-quarter 
of such a rate of unemployment over that period. 


I have defined "full employment" as “a level 
of employment which does not respond to further 
increases in effective demand, within an economic 
setting in which labour market institutions 
function so efficiently that unemployment related 
to causes other than deficiency in effective 
demand is kept down to an irreducible minimum. 
Even in periods of full employment there will be 
people who, for various reasons, will not be 
employed and hence will not be earning an income. 
Under existing provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, those among the unemployed who have 
worked for varying periods of time and have 
contributed to the unemployment insurance fund 
will receive some income (varying on the basis of 
length of employment, period over which 
contributions were made, and rates of pay) in the 
form of unemployment insurance over given periods 
of time. But, as indicated elsewhere in this 
study, there are many among the unemployed, such 
as the thousands of new entrants into the labour 
market and workers who return to the market after 
prolonged withdrawals from it (because of illness, 
childbearing, child rearing, loss of major income 
earner of the family, and other causes) who do not 
qualify for unemployment insurance benefits. Who 
should bear the cost of subsistence of such 
people? Not having worked, they have no borrowing 
Capacity and most of them have no assets that can 
be disposed of or used as collateral. Surely it 
is society's responsibility to provide such 
individuals (and their families) with the means of 
Subsistence. How this should be done; how much 
should be given; and in what form it should be 
given are controversial issues. 
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It is noteworthy, however, that a family on 
social assistance is denied assistance for 
children sixteen years of age and over who live at 
home but do not attend school. Yet, the reason 
for not going to school may be lack of interest or 
lack of ability, and the reason for not working 
may be inability to find employment. 

Nevertheless, they are denied unemployment 
benefits (even though counted as able and willing 
to work and looking for work, i.e., officially 
unemployed) for not having worked and hence not 
having contributed to the unemployment insurance 
fund. As a result, the actual burden for their 
Sustenance falls upon the other members of the 
family. 


What is the rationale for such policies? The 
answer that we have been given is that they are 
intended to discourage students from dropping out 
of school. It is argued that if unemployment 
insurance benefits were to be given to all members 
of a family regardless of whether or not they were 
able to work, this will induce young people to 
drop out of school, but remain idle. There is no 
evidence to support such a proposition, although 
we cannot deny this possibility to some degree 
until research results become available. 


2. The Earnings from Employment Prinetple 


In relation to the earntngs from employment 
principle, it is postulated that if such earnings 
are inadequate for the maintenance of a socially 
acceptable standard of living, and the possibility 
for improvement in earnings through mobility and 
retraining is minimal, the government should 
Supplement the income of such families to a 
socially acceptable minimum income level. 

However , 


(a) if earnings can be raised substantially 
through geographic and/or industrial 
mobility, the cost of mobility may be 
considerably less than the cumulative 
income supplement; and/or 

(b) if retraining were to cause a 
substantial increase in employment 
income, the cost of retraining may be 
offset manyfold by the saving in 
supplementary income payments. 
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3. Soctal Security Payments Prinetple 


In relation to the soctal seecurtty payments 
principle, it is suggested that society has a 
moral obligation towards those who by virtue of 
age and incapacity are unable to earn an income. 
The standard of living that such people enjoy 
reflects the values of the society which bears 
responsibility for them. 


Universal Versus Causal Basis for Asststance: 
Some Arguments 


There appears to exist a division of opinion 
among welfare recipients, as well as among 
informed and interested observers, regarding the 
basis on which social assistance should be 
determined: should "need" be the basis for 
determining who gets assistance and how much, or 
should "cause" be the determining factor.?* Both 
viewpoints have their advocates and critics. The 
advocates of the "need" criterion propagate the 
thesis of social responsibility for the 
maintenance of a basic standard of living for all. 
Although the factors which cause some people to be 
unable to earn a basic standard of living must be 
examined and efforts made to remove them, they 
should not be mixed with the social assistance 
system and should not become determinants of who 
gets how much and for how long.?° The advocates 
of the "cause" criterion base their arguments on 
the relationship between cause and need: the 
needs of the mother with dependent children are 
somewhat different from the needs of the 
unemployed person who is looking for work; 
similarly, the needs of the old are different from 
the needs of the very young; and so on. 


It is instructive to record, however, that 
the most vociferous exponents of the cause thesis 
were some of the welfare recipients: the 
unemployed insisted that they should not be 
regarded as being on welfare, because their 
reliance on social assistance was temporary and 
because the cause for resorting to social 
assistance for subsistence was the failure of the 
government to ensure them with jobs. "I do not 
want a guaranteed income from the government," 
Said one, "I want a guaranteed job." Similarly, 
the ill, the blind, and the otherwise 
incapacitated felt that their needs cannot be 
satisfied by a monthly social assistance payment 
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for food, clothing, and shelter. 


The main advantage of a universal social 
security system over the selective and 
discriminatory one in existence at present is that 
it need not discriminate among people in need on 
the basis of the reason for need, and does not 
discriminate between "deserving" and "undeserving" 
people in need. It should be emphasized, 
however, that the objective is limited to income 
maintenance: there is no provision for the 
prevention or removal of actual and potential 
causes of income deficiency. Hence, such a system 
should not be viewed as a substitite for an 
effective labour market policy (training, 
retraining mobility) nor as a substitute for full 
employment poltey. The guarantee of employment to 
everyone who ts able and willing to work, along 
wtth the removal of barriers to education, can do 
more towards the reduction of poverty than all the 
soctal welfare programs tn extstence put together. 
Therefore, tt ts suggested that a sertous policy 
error wtll be committed by the government of thts 
natton tf tn the formulation of the social 
asststance programs tt should vtew soctal 
asststance as a substitute for policies destgned 
to ensure full employment. 


1. he \Soetal sand Politi calpkole,of 
Emp Loyment 


Social security substitutes the income 
function of employment; it does not substitute the 
important social and political function. For most 
of our citizens their jobs are the only avenue to 
social and political participation. Their friends 
and their partners in recreation and other social 
and political activity are usually their partners 
and associates in work. Hence, when they are 
removed from the world of work, whether through 
dismissal, layoff, or retirement, they are 
removed not only from economic participation, but 
also from social and frequently from political 
participation as well. This is not desirable 
either from a social standpoint or from a 
political standpoint. But, it is a natural 
consequence of our political and social 
organization. If our political and social 
organizations were structured in a way which 
facilitated mass participation, the problem would 
be minimized significantly. Nevertheless , the 
recognition that social and political 
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participation is in many instances linked to 
economic participation should impel us to regard 
the guarantee of employment a goal of the highest 
priority. 


2. The Voluntartly Idle and Welfare 


Viewed in the context of a full employment 
policy, potential social assistance recipients can 
be divided into three groups: 


(a) the aged, the i111, and the 
incapacitated; 

(b) mothers with dependent children (with 
some qualification regarding the number 
and ages of the children and the age and 
employment qualifications of the 
mother) ; 

(c) the involuntarily unemployed. 


Point (c) raises the question of the 
voluntarily idle. What responsibility does 
society have towards those individuals who are 
able to participate in economic activity for the 
purpose of earning an income, but decline to do 
so? What is the legal relationship between the 
individual citizen and society? It is suggested 
that there is an unwritten contract under whose 
terms the individual assumes the moral 
responsibility to participate in economic and 
social activity to the maximum of his ability, 
whereas society undertakes to ensure that every 
individual is afforded equal opportunity to 
develop his potentialities, to utilize his 
knowledge to the maximum, unimpeded by artificial 
obstacles, and if the value of his services is not 
adequate to provide him with a socially acceptable 
minimum standard of living, to supplement his 
income to the necessary level. 


APPENDIX A 


REPRESENTATIVE CASES OF EMPLOYABLE AND 
NON-EMPLOYABLE WELFARE RECIPIENTS (RANDOMLY PULLED 
OUT OF THE 1,093 FILES) -- WITH COMMENTS BY 
RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 
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APPENDIX A 


Representative Cases of Employable and 
Non-Employable Welfare Rectptents (Randomly Pulled 
Out of the 1,093 Files) -- with Comments by 
Research Asststants 


Case #1: female, age 31, with two 
dependents, both in school. She had a Grade XI 
education and had done quite well as a telephone 
operator before her children got into trouble. At 
that time her priest advised her to stay at home 
until they were older. This individual, although 
temporarily indisposed due to surgery, was quite 
willing to go back to work if suitable 
arrangements could be made to take care of the 
children. 


Case #2: male, age 49, with one leg 
amputated. He had been on welfare for four 
years, and although he had a good position with 
the government prior to his incapacitation, he 
just shrugged his shoulders and said he could not 
find a job because of his disability and his age. 
His wife did not wish to work and supplement her 
husband's D.V.A. pension, even though the only 
dependent was a 12-year-old girl. 


Case #3: female, age 43, in very poor mental 
and physical health. She had had five children in 
less than eight years, and had lived common law 
with the main father for three or four years. Her 
education extended to Grade V and her short stay 
in the labour field had consisted of dish-washing 
and plucking chickens. Unless she were to marry 
someone with regular employment she would 
probably remain on welfare for the rest of her 
life. 


Case #4: male, 57 years of age, with a 

wooden leg, classified as "age and disability." 

He was divorced, with no dependents and a Grade 
VIII education. He had no special skill and his 
contribution to the economy was odd jobs that were 
never kept for long. He was of the opinion that 
no one had ever given him a chance to show them 
how good he really was. He claimed that Manpower 
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refused to find any work for him and until they 
did he would have to stay on welfare. In spite of 
his handicap, he appeared to be in excellent 
health and looked very young for his age. 


The next three females brought to mind the 
question “should those among them who are 
physically able to work be required to work -- 
assuming suitable employment opportunities were 
available and suitable arrangements could be made 
regarding the dependents?" 


Case #5: secretary with seven dependents ; 
and Case #6: certified clerk-typist with two 
dependents. Case #7 had two dependents, and 
although she had obtained a hairdressing 
certificate, she did not use it. These women were 
aged 33, 20, and 22, respectively. The 
20-year-old was single, and the other two were 
separated from their husbands. When asked why 
they did not attempt to find suitable employment, 
all three replied that they did not wish to leave 
their children. When asked whether they would 
seek employment if there were suitable agencies to 
look after their children, they replied that they 
were not really certain. 


Case #8: female with two dependents. She 
had had Parkinson's disease for some time, and 
although she had a teaching certificate, spoke 
three languages, and would have liked to work, she 
was not able to enter the labour market in any 
employment capacity. 


Case #9: male, 38 years of age, married with 
five children and suffering from a disease of the 
Spine. He had only a Grade III education, and 
because of his inability to sit or stand in one 
spot for any length of time, he had not taken any 
upgrading or retraining courses. His illness was 
such that he was not even able to look after the 
children, which meant that his wife could not 
enter the labour market either. 


Case #10: male, 58 years of age, who had 
spent ten years in a mental hospital. He had 
never had a trade, had no contact with any members 


of his family, and generally appeared incapable of 
employment. 


Case #11: male, 30 years old, single, and 
Subject to epileptic fits. He was taken out of 
school in Grade VII and had been released from 
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many jobs due to the frequency of his attacks. He 
and the other members of his family had been on 
welfare all their lives, so he accepted it as a 
way of life. His prime interest during the 
interview seemed to be his lack of female 
companionship rather than a lack of a job. Each 
question about retraining, upgrading, or accepting 
any lesser jobs than he would have liked were 
answered briefly and with a resigned attitude. 

His doctor had certified him able to work, but he 
had been released from employment so often that he 
just did not wish to try any more. 


Case #12: male, 53 years old, a widower 
with one dependent child. Because of a heart 
attack, he had been forced to terminate his 
service with the Department of Agriculture. He 
had been on social assistance for approximately 
One year and at the time of the interview was 
attempting to find some kind of employment which 
entailed light work. 


Case #13: male, 45 years of age, unable to 
work because of "stomach trouble." It would 
appear that the Department of Social Development 
is satisfied that the "stomach trouble" is 
genuine, warranting complete withdrawal from 
participation in the labour market. The question 
arises, however, whether non-participation is 
justified in relation to his wife, who has 
comptometer experience. There were three 
dependents. The man's "stomach trouble" was not 
continuous and did not prevent him from being 
active. 


Case #14 and Case #15 were females with good 
educational backgrounds and specialized skills. 


Case #14 was a stenographer, 43 years of age, 
with two dependents aged 18 and 14 years. Her 
explanation for not seeking employment was that it 
was not good to leave the "little girl" (the 
14-year-old) at home alone with her big brother 
after school. Although periodically she sells 
products door-to-door, her experience as a 
stenographer is such as to indicate a potential 
income substantially in excess of her welfare 
budget. Although she demonstrated genuine concern 
about leaving the 14-year-old daughter with her 
18-year-old brother at home alone, this could not 
be the cause for not accepting employment during 
the period of day when both children were at 
school. 
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Case #15 was only a summer recipient. She 
had a degree in Chemistry, and was employed on a 
full-time basis, but deemed it necessary to remain 
at home during the period when her children were 
on summer recess. There were seven children, all 
under the age of 14 years. 


Case #16: female, 55 years old, had worked 
for many years as a homemaker, but had sustained a 
head injury in a car accident. She appeared 
anxious to return to her job, but expressed doubt 
about whether she would be able to produce at the 
rate of efficiency that had been her custom prior 
to the accident. She disliked being idle, 
disliked being on welfare, and was determined "to 
make my own way no matter how little I am able to 
earn." 


Cases #17 and #18 were females, 27 and 29 
years of age, respectively. 


Case #17 had seven children. Although she 
expressed a desire to be self-supporting, and was 
making some effort to upgrade her Grade 10 
education, she was aware that such ambitions had 
to be postponed for as long as she was "stuck" 
with the children. She was equally aware, 
however, that without a skill and with only Grade 
10 education, she would not be able to earn an 
adequate income for the subsistence of her family, 
and social assistance would continue to constitute 
the main source of support until the children were 
able to enter the labour market. 


Case #18 had five dependents and had been on 
welfare since 1961. She was married at 16 and had 
never worked. At the time of the interview she 
was taking a correspondence course designed to 
upgrade her education, with the objective of some 
sort of training in a skill which would make her 
employable. 


Case #19: female, 40 years of age, under 
medical treatment since 1965. 


Case #20: female, 23 years old, with Grade 
12 education and considerable office experience. 
She was separated from her husband and had a 
miscarriage which caused severe depression and 
dismissal from employment. At the time of the 
interview, she expressed the opinion that she had 
regained sufficient confidence and independence to 
be able to enter the labour market again. 
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APPENDIX B 


THE EMPLOYABILITY 
OF 
WELFARE RECIPIENTS 
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NOTES 


Most of the interviews were recorded on 
tape. Although the tapes are still 
available, their use is conditional upon the 
confidentiality of their content and HRRC 
permission. 


These are the criteria on which continuous 
social assistance is determined. In 
addition, temporary assistance is given to 
persons who are employable but cannot find 
employment. 


A study of employability and potential 
income from employment of AFDC (Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children) family 
heads in the United States concluded that 
although many of them are employable or can 
become employable through rehabilitation, 
relatively few would be able to earn as much 
as they get on welfare. See 

Housman, Leonard J., The 100% Welfare Tax 
Rate: Its Inetdence and Effects, Doctoral 
Dissertation, The University of Wisconsin, 
reported in The Potential for Work Among 
Welfare Parents, U.S. Department of Labour, 
Manpower Research Monograph No. 12, 1969, 


Dis! 


Pejtchinis, S.G., “Why Should Anyone in 
Calgary Need Aid?", Canadian Welfare, 
May-June 1969, pp. 6-13. 


Peitchinis, S.G., Canadian Labour Economtcs. 
Toronto: McGraw-Hill Co. of Canada Ltd., 
1970, pp. 242-249. 


See Schonfield, David, A Baseline Study of 
Adult Tratning and Retraining in Alberta, A 
Report for the Alberta Human Resources 
Research Council, November 1969. 


Of the 41 mothers with dependent children 
interviewed, 21 indicated that they would 
seek part-time or full-time employment if 
satisfactory arrangements existed for the 
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care of their children. 


Ostry, Sylvia, Unemployment tn Canada. 
Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 1968; 

Podoluk, J.R., EHarntngs and Educatton. 
Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 1965; 

Schultz, T.W., Zhe Economte Value of 
Education. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1963; Becker, G.S., Human Capttal 
(N.B.E.R.), 1964; Denton, F.T. and 
Sylvia Ostry, 4n Analysts of Post-War 
Unemployment. Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 
1964. 


Since 98 percent of mothers with dependent 
children were between 20 and 64 years of 
age, a comparison with the same age groups 
of the female population and the female 
labour force is more valid than a comparison 
with their total numbers. 


The information relates to February 1965. 

In view of the general increase in levels of 
education between 1965 and 1971, some 
improvement in these levels should be 
assumed. 


Fifteen of the 41 mothers interviewed 
expressed a moral obligation to remain at 
home as long as their children were of 
school age (See note 7). 


Twenty-nine of the 30 female recipients 
qualified also as “mothers with dependent 
children;" 2 males and 2 females were 65 
years of age and over; and 4 males qualified 
also as "full-time students." 


Permanent recipients of social assistance 
(those who are on payroll) are issued an 
Alberta Health Plan Card which entitles them 
to free hospital, physician, and ambulance 
services, and a Treatment Services Card 
which entitles them to dental services, 
chiropractor services and glasses. 


Peitchinis, S.G., Canadian Labour Economics. 
Toronto: McGraw-Hill Co. of Canada Ltd., 
1970, p. 246, Table 11-7. 


The controversy arose in relation to the 
Employment Opportunities Programme 
introduced by the Department of Social 
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Development of Alberta in 1969. The 

purpose of the program was to create or 

enhance employment opportunities for welfare 

recipients. See Alberta, Department of 

Social Development, Social Development: A 

Feereee Paper. Edmonton: Queen's Printer, 
2h 


An administrative regulation which provides 
that income from alternative sources (other 
than social assistance) up to $25.00 per 
month should be allowed in the determination 
of the amount of social assistance payment. 


Twenty-four of 40 recipients who had 
part-time employment or were referred to 
Manpower for retraining expressed the view 
that in relation to their potential 
earnings from employment, the rule reduced 
their incentive to seek full-time employment. 


There is evidence that some working welfare 
recipients have been allowed a bonus of 
their earnings in excess of the $25.00. 
Although an effort was made by some welfare 
workers to relate the bonus to expenses 
related to going to work, in many instances 
it was simply the result of a discretion 
exercised by the welfare worker. 


While on welfare as “mother with dependent 
children" one of them apparently found the 
money and time to tour both the Soviet Union 
and Cuba. At one of our encounters she 
sought to convince us that both the Soviet 
Union and Cuba solved the problem of poverty 
through redistribution of wealth! 


Information obtained from the files of the 
Calgary North Regional Office of the 
Department of Social Development. 


The nature of, and details about, the sample 


of welfare recipients interviewed is given 
in the introductory section of this report. 


See note 15. 
Pel tChinisS »)S.Gs stom Ott. pe cub. 
This exposition is based largely on 


conversations that I have had with both 
welfare recipients and individuals who 
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demonstrated interest in the issue. 


This is essentially the thesis postulated by 
Milton Friedman in his proposal of the 
negative income tax. See Capitalism and 
Freedom. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1962. 
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